INDEX. 


A 

American  Novel/t,  170 — Boston  society  as  depicted  in  fiction,  174 — Mr. 
Henry  James’s  ‘Europeans,’  175 — Mr.  W.  D.  Howells’s  ‘Chance 
Acqttaintance,’  177 — Mr.  Fawcett’s  ‘  Gentleman  of  Leisure,’  182 — 
Mr.  Robert  Grant’s  ‘  Confessions  of  a  Frivolous  Girl,’  186 — ‘  Demo¬ 
cracy,’  189. 

Antu,  bees,  and  wasps,  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  glass  nests  for  observing, 
377 — duration  of  ant  life,  379 — eggs  of  working  ants,  379 — origin 
of  queens,  380 — care  bestowed  upon  larvai  and  pupse,  380 — carrying 
propensities  and  marauding  expeditions,  381 — food,  383 — formation 
of  nests,  384 — division  of  labour,  384 — debasing  effect  of  slavery, 
386 —  examples  of  combativeness,  387  —  behaviour  towards  one 
another,  388 — recognition  of  friends  from  strangers,  390 — how  ants 
find  their  way,  392 — want  of  sagacity  in  surmounting  obstacles,  394 
— means  of  communication,  394 — vision  and  sensitiveness  to  colours, 
396 — habits  of  bees,  398 — and  wasps,  400 — Mr.  Komanes’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  narratives,  401 — intelligence  of  ants,  404 — Sir  John  Lubbock’s 
comparison  of  ant  life  with  the  history  of  human  development, 
407. 

Architecture,  ancient  Indian,  review  of  works  treating  of,  347 — Viswa- 
Karma,  the  Hindu  Architect  of  the  Universe,  350 — pre-Aryan 
period,  351 — employment  of  wood,  352 — cairns,  353 — throne  of 
Jarasandh  and  the  Pipala  cave,  354 — ancient  caves  attributed  to 
King  Asoka,  355 — topes,  a  development  from  the  primitive  grave, 
mound,  and  cairn,  358 — burial  customs,  361 — influence  of  Persian 
and  Greek  art,  368 — temple  of  Nakhon  Wat,  its  affinity  with  the 
Indo-classical  style,  374 — origin  of  the  employment  of  stone  and 
sculpture,  376. 

B 

Blunt,  Wilfrid  Scaiven,  his  ‘  Future  of  Islam  ’  reviewed,  551. 

Bock,  Carl,  his  ‘  Head  Hunters  of  Borneo  ’  reviewed,  137. 

Borneo,  North,  concession  of,  to  a  British  company,  137 — claims  of 
Holland  and  Spain  to  the  right  of  occupation,  153 — character  of  the 
territory,  156 — Lord  Granville’s  opinion  of  the  undertaking,  160 — 
Sir  R.  Alcock’s  inaugural  speech,  158 — national  importance  of  the 
new  possession,  160 — harbours  of  the  coast,  161 — opinions  of  the 
Indian  press,  163 — the  slavery  question,  165 — manners  of  the  people, 
167. 
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Burlidge,  J.  Tr.,  his  ‘  of  the  Sun  ’  reviewed,  137. 

Burgess,  James,  his  worJcs  relating  to  Indian  archieology  reviewed, 
347. 

C 

Canals.  See  Navigation. 

Charles  I.,  review  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  work  on  tlie  fall  of  the  monarchy 
of,  295 — retrospect  of  the  state  of  religious  parties,  298 — coercion  of 
the  people  into  Episcopacy,  302 — punishment  of  Prynne,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton,  303 — persecution  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  305 — 
signing  of  the  Covenant,  307 — the  idea  of  raising  an  Irish  army 
against  Scotland,  309 — the  march  to  Berwick,  312 — mission  of  Went¬ 
worth  to  Ireland,  315 — the  Short  Parliament,  318 — unpopularity  of 
the  Scotch  war,  319 — battle  of  Newburn,  322 — assembly  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  323 — impeachment  and  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Stratford, 
324— conduct  of  Charles  in  signing  the  death-warrant,  329 — the 
royal  visit  to  Scotland,  331 — the  Ulster  massacre,  335 — O’Neil’s 
commission,  339 — the  Grand  Remonstrance,  340 — threatened  im- 
])eachment  of  the  Queen,  341 — the  King’s  invasion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  342 — the  Irish  undertakers,  344. 

Cherhuliez,  M.,  his  eloge  of  M.  Uufaure,  108. 

Cunningham,  General,  his  works  relating  to  Indian  archa:ology  reviewed, 
347. 


D'Antas,  M-,  his  history  of  the  Sebastian  impostors  reviewed,  1. 
Dvfanre,  M.  See  Cherhuliez. 

Dumas,  M.,  his  strictures  on  M.  Taine’s  materialism,  105 


Eastern  seas,  historical  review  of  colonisation  in  the,  by  Spain,  143 — 
Portugal,  144 — Holland,  140 — England,  147. 

Egypt,  policy  of  England  in  relation  to,  285 — summary  of  recent  events 
in,  552 — interest  of  England  in  the  Suez  Canal,  553 — statistics  of 
the  Canal  traffic,  554 — our  pledge  to  the  Khedive,  556 — British  in¬ 
terests,  557 — interest  of  the  fellahin,  559 — the  Control,  its  officers 
and  labours,  500 — European  employh  in  the  Egyptian  service,  565 
— the  feeling  against  them,  567 — conspiracy  against  Riaz  Pasha,  568 
— religious  element  of  the  agitation,  570 — the  question  of  the  true 
Caliphate,  571 — the  Sultan’s  dealings  with  Egypt,  573 — mission  of 
Dervish  Pasha,  575 — aspirations  and  programme  of  the  National 
]).arty,  578 — convocation  of  the  Chamber  of  Notables  by  Tewfik 
Pasha,  579 — the  Khedive’s  address  to  the  deputies,  580 — their  de¬ 
mand  to  vote  the  budget,  581 — nullification  of  the  Control,  584 — 
discussion  of  the  situation  by  the  European  Cabinets,  585 — trial  of 
Osman  Pasha,  587 — rupture  between  the  Khedive  and  his  ministers, 
589 — events  subsequent  to  the  massacre  of  Alexandria,  592 — Turkish 
offer  of  co-operation  with  England,  593 — work  of  the  future,  594. 

England  in  the  eighteenth  century.  See  Lechy. 
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Fate  cett,  Edr/ar.  See  America. 

Fergvssoi),  liis  works  on  ancient  Indian  architecture  reviewed,  347. 

Fraser,  H’.,  his  ‘  Ked  Book  of  Menteith  ’  reviewed,  110. 

G 

Gardiner,  S.  Jlaivson,  his  ‘Fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  Charles  I.’ 
reviewed,  295. 

Grant,  Robert.  See  America, 

H 

Hatton,  Joseph,  his  ‘  New  Ceylon  ’  reviewed,  137. 

Howells,  U'.  D.  See  America, 

Hunter,  Dr.  ]V.  W.,  his  ‘  Indian  Empire  ’  reviewed,  CO. 

I 

India,  review  of  works  by  Dr.  Hunter  and  other  authors  relating  to, 
00 — condition  of  the  revenue,  68 — causes  of  the  surplus,  69 — the 
Afghan  war  bill,  70 — the  opium  revenue,  72 — the  sjilt  duties,  74 — 
customs  revenue,  income  and  license  taxes,  76 — local  taxation,  77 — 
Major  Baring’s  financial  statement,  79 — provincial  autonomy,  83 — 
the  famine  question,  85 — public  works,  89 — Lord  liipon’s  vice- 
royalty,  91 — advantages  of  British  rule,  92 — ancient  architecture  of, 
sec  Architecture. 

Ireland,  working  of  the  Land  Act  in,  264 — mistake  of  dealing  with  the 
Irish  question  as  an  agrarian  one,  267 — evidence  of  the  revolutionary 
aims  of  the  agitation,  271 — the  alleged  Kilmainham  compact,  274 — 
Mr.  Forster’s  protest  and  resignation,  276 — the  Phoenix  Park  as.sa.ssi- 
nations,  278 — the  Act  lor  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  280 — the  Arrears 
Bill,  282.  See  Charles  I. 

J 

James,  Lord  Justice,  his  ‘  British  in  India  ’  reviewed,  60. 

L 

Lecly,  IF.  //.,  review  of  the  third  volume  of  his  ‘  Ili.story  of  England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,’  203 — accession  of  George  III.,  205 — 
his  character,  206 — fall  of  the  Newcastle  and  Pitt  Administration, 
207 — effect  of  the  commercial  code  on  the  American  colonies,  213 
— character  of  George  Grenville,  216 — his  colonial  policy,  217 — 
right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonics,  220 — passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  222 — determination  of  the  king  to  dismiss  Grenville,  222 — 
the  liockingham  Administration,  224 — repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  225 
— the  Chatham  Administration,  226 — opposition  of  the  Americana 
to  Chai  les  Townshend’s  taxation,  227 — the  war  of  independence  not 
primarily  a  national  movement,  229 — condition  of  the  British  and 
American  armies,  230 — French  co-operation,  233 — despondency  of 
Washington,  234 — the  king’s  tenacity  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
235 — conduct  of  the  Opposition,  236 — condition  of  Ireland,  239 — 
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Burke’s  declaration  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  and  order, 
240. 

Littrc,  M.,  dictionary  of,  97 — its  author’s  description  of  his  routine  of 
labour,  98 — sketch  of  his  life,  100 — his  adoption  of  Positivism,  102. 

Lubbock,  Sir  J.,  his  ‘  Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,’  reviewed,  377. 

M 

Menteith,  earldom  of,  111 — acquired,  through  marriage,  by  Walter 
Comyn,  113 — his  opposition  to  the  designs  of  Alan  Durward,  116 — 
banishment  of  his  widow,  117 — the  title  conferred  ujwn  Walter 
Stewart,  118 — murder  of  the  Red  Comyn  by  Bruce,  119 — Countess 
Margaret  and  her  four  marriages,  121 — Robert  II.,  122 — his  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  charter  of  Athelstiine,  122 — the  Duke  of  Rothsay  and 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  122 — the  question  of  Albany’s  guilt,  124 — 
his  administration  of  Scotland  during  the  captivity  of  James  I.,  126 
— his  suspicious  conduct  in  relation  to  the  king,  126 — execution  of 
Duke  Murdoch,  127 — correspondence  of  the  caj)tive  king,  128 — 
William  Graham,  seventh  earl,  a  favourite  of  Charles  I.,  131 — 
ruined  by  a  Court  conspiracy,  133 — letters  of  Cliarles  on  this 
matter,  134 — extinction  of  the  title,  135. 

Mozley,  Rev.  7’.,  review  of  his  ‘  Reminiscences  of  Oriel  College  and 
the  Oxford  movement,’  409 — actors  in  the  religious  revival,  410 — 
Mr.  Mozley  as  an  author,  414 — alleged  Calvini.sm  of  Dr.  Newman’s 
mother,  416 — Dr.  Newman’s  conversion,  418 — Richard  Hurrell 
Proude,  419 — relations  of  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  brother  Francis, 
421 — the  Rugby  School  and  Dr.  Arnold,  422 — Dr.  Hampden,  427 
— his  connection  with  Blanco  White,  430 — Keble,  432 — the  society 
of  Edmund  Hall,  432 — the  Wilberforces,  433 — alarm  excited  by 
the  Tractarian  Movement,  434 — Mr.  Mozley’s  choice  between  the 
Churche.s,  437. 

N 

'Natural  Religion,'  by  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  508 — intellectual 
stand-point  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  509 — the  new  religion  called  ‘  Natural 
Christianity,’  511 — change  it  has  undergone  since  its  first  enuncia¬ 
tion,  512 — its  original  supernatural  basis,  513 — account  of  the 
arguments  and  aims  of  the  author  in  the  new  work,  517 — theistic 
nature  of  modern  science,  518 — the  three  religions  of  nature, 
humanity,  and  beauty,  521 — defence  of  his  definition  of  Theism,  524 
— j)ractical  bearing  of  his  sy.stem,  526 — want  of  harmony  among  the 
throe  natural  religions,  529 — lu)w  they  are  to  be  rendered  triune, 
530 — civilisjition  to  become  identical  with  religion,  532 — the  super¬ 
natural  basis  of  ‘Ecce  Homo’  di.scarded,  534 — examination  of  the 
jirguments,  536 — his  God  without  personality,  537 — divinity  of  the 
universe,  539 — the  religion  of  beauty,  541 — the  religion  of  humanity, 
545 — dogmatic  foundation  of  his  system,  547 — his  inability  to  deal 
with  pessimism,  549 — singular  self-contradiction,  550. 

Navigation,  inland,  review  of  reports,  &c.,  on,  439 — neglected  study  of 
canal  construction,  441 — waste  of  tractive  power  in  existing  canals, 
443 — artificial  waterways  of  the  Romans,  446 — the  Languedoc 
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Canal,  44G — Canal  de  Briare  and  Canal  de  Neufoss^,  447 — waterway 
systems  of  Belgium  and  France,  448 — of  England,  450 — statistics  of 
traffic,  453 — obstacles  from  varying  dimensions  of  locks,  454 — 
transport  dues,  456 — as  compared  with  railway  charges,  457 — rail¬ 
way  control  of  canals,  459 — examples  of  successful  river  improve¬ 
ments,  468. 

Norwai/y  adventures  of  three  tourists  in,  240. 

O 

Oxford  Movement.  See  Mozley. 

P 

Parliament,  the  Irish  question  in,  261 — the  cloture  resolutions,  284 — 
the  Egyptian  difficulty,  285 — the  Liberal  party,  290. 

Patten?’,  M.,  speech  of,  in  the  French  Acjidemy,  on  the  Positivist 
opinions  of  M.  Littre,  102. 

R 

Rajendralala  Mitra,  Dr.,  his  ‘  Antiquities  of  Orissa  ’  reviewed,  347. 

Romanes,  G.  J.,  his  ‘  Animal  Intelligence  ’  reviewed,  377. 

S 

Scotland.  See  Menteith. 

Sebastian,  king  of  Portug.al,  visiting  his  uncle  Philip  II.,  1 — his  eccen¬ 
tricities,  5 — his  expedition  against  the  Moors,  7 — the  battle  of 
Alca9er-el-Kebir,  12 — gallant  death  of  the  Portuguese  king,  13 — 
doubtful  identity  of  his  corpse,  14 — origin  of  the  mythical  belief  in 
his  survival,  16 — appearance  of  pretenders:  (1)  the  ‘king  of  Pena- 
raacor,’  17 — (2)  the  ‘  king  of  Ericeira,’  18 — (3)  the  pastrycook  of 
Madrigal,  19 — (4)  the  Calabrian  impostor,  Marco  Tullio,  20 — 
modern  outbursts  of  the  delusion,  33. 

Shelley  Papers,  review  of  collection  of  letters  and  documents  en¬ 
titled  ‘  Shelley  and  Mary,’  472 — character  of  Shelley  in  early  life, 
473  —  his  anti-religious  opinions,  475  —  his  morality,  475  —  his 
social  disposition,  478  —  his  literary  industry,  479 — qualities  of 
his  writings,  479 — his  freedom  from  self-conceit,  481 — his  mar¬ 
riage  with  Ilamot  Westbrook,  484  —  matrimonial  disagreement 
and  elopement  with  Mary  Godwin,  486 — his  letter  inviting  his  wife 
to  join  them,  487 — diary  kept  by  the  runaway  couple,  488 — their 
journey  through  France  to  Switzerland,  489 — ^Iiis  strange  life  after 
his  return  to  England,  490  -liaison  of  Jane  Clairmont  with  Lord 
Byron,  492 — suicides  of  Fanny  Godwin  and  Harriet  Shelley,  493 — 
extent  of  Shelley’s  culpability,  494 — marries  Mary  Godwin,  495 — 
tiikes  charge  of  Jane  Clairmont’s  child,  Allegra,  496 — his  journey  to 
Italy,  497 — Byron’s  arrangements  respecting  Allegra,  498 — death 
of  Shelley’s  son,  499 — Emilia  Viviani  and  the  ‘  Epipsychidion,’  500 
— a  narrow  escape  from  drowning,  501 — slanders  touching  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  Jane  Clairmont,  503 — his  account  of  his  visit  to  Allegra 
in  an  Italian  convent,  504 — her  death,  505 — character  of  Mary 
Shelley,  507. 
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Strachey,  Sir  J.  and  General  li.,  their  work  on  the  ‘  Finances  and 
Public  Works  of  India’  reviewed,  CO. 

Sun,  the,  its  size,  weight,  and  distance  from  the  earth,  35 — its  attrac¬ 
tive  force,  36 — apparent  variations  in  its  size,  38 — its  physical 
nature,  39 — its  constitution,  41 — its  luminous  intensity,  42 — no 
sensible  loss  of  heat  from  radiation,  44 — maintenance  of  rtidiant 
energy  according  to  the  ‘  hammer  and  anvil’  theory,  46 — Professor 
Helmholtz’s  theory,  47 — Dr.  Siemens’s  theory,  50. 


T 

Taine,  M.,  his  c’ioge  of  3\I.  de  Lomenie,  105. 

Temple,  Sir  It.,  his  ‘  Men  and  Events  of  my  Time  in  India  ’  reviewed. 


Vernon-Harconrt,  L.  F.,  his  ‘  Treatise  on  Kivers  and  Canals  ’  re¬ 
viewed,  439. 


Y 


Yovncf,  Dr.  C.  A.,  his  manual  on  the  Sun  reviewed,  31. 
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